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From the Penn Monthly. 
PESTALOZZI, AS A PHILANTHROPIST WITHOUT 
MEANS AND AN EDUCATOR WITHOUT BOOKS. 
Continued from page 740. 


The year 1798 saw Switzerland the battle 

round between the French, Austrian and 

ussian armies. The Swiss were compelled 
to take sides with one or another of the con- 
tending parties. The influence of France 
was very great, but her centralizing tenden- 
cies were odious to the old republic. After 
France had vanquished the ill-organized re- 
sistance of the Swiss, who were divided 
among themselves, they forced upon the Uan- 
tons a new constitution, modeled after that 

roclaimed by the Directorial Government of 

rance. By this constitution the power of 
the larger Camtong was diminished, while 
several of the smaller ones were consolidated 
into one, and deprived of a portion of their 
democratic institutions. 

In most places the people accepted their 
fate with silent and unresisting sorrow. The 
small Canton of Nidwalden alone sought to 
maintain its independence. Enraged at this 
opposition to its plans, the French Govern- 
ment sent its legions against this unfortunate 
valley. The brave mountaineers rallied for 
the defence of their homes. In revenge for 
their resistance, the invaders commenced a 
horrible massacre. The whole region seemed 
doomed to destruction. Men, women and 
children were shot. Every village except 
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Stanz was burned, and this only spared by 
the intercession of a French officer. 

The news of these atrocities produced a 
deep sensation of pity and indignatioa 
throughout Switzerland, and the governmen> 
instituted means to save the remnant of the 
unfortunate people from starvation. In Pes- 
talozzi’s soul compassion was associated with 
an overpowering desire to do something for 
the cathe, especially the orphaned child- 
ren, who now, more than ever, needed the 
healing remedy of a sound education. His 
resolution was at once taken, and without 
delay he made an offer to the government to: 
go to that desolate valley, there to collect 
and instruct the poorest of the children. His 
offer was accepted, and henceforth his voca- 
tion as schoolmaster was fixed. 

*The Helvetic Government, although in- 
some respects the toal of France, yet counted: 
among its members men who would be an 
honor to any State—men who had studied 
the wants and necessities of the people and 
who were earnestly devoted to the task of 
finding a remedy for existing evils. Of these 
men Le Grand, President of the Council, 
and Stapfer, Minister of Arts and Sciences, 
deserve the highest place. at were staunch 
and unflinching supporters of Pestalozzi, and 
their conduct is a strong contrast to others, 
who were accustomed to judge character by 
outward success. 





* Krusi. 
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The report submitted by Stapfer to his col- 
leagues in regard to Pestalozzi’s mission to 
Stanz, displays the views of a wise statesman 
as well as an intelligent friend of education. 
He says, “Permit me, Citizen Directors, to 
remind you on this occasion of the principal 
points in the plan of Pestalozzi; such are 
indicated in his classical book ‘ Leonard and 
Gertrude.’ He unites practical application 
with elementary instruction, develops and 
fortifies early habits of industry, and bestows 
his attention on all subjects which will facili- 
tate the labor of the working classes. A 
good education must enable the pupil to se- 
cure for himself, by his principles, his senti- 
ments and actions, a path to happiness. It 
brings into play all the faculties and takes 
advantage of everything in his earliest years 
which may have an influence on his success 
in the circumstances in which he may be 
placed. Pestalozzi’s first care is directed to 
the child’s physical wants. He habituates 
him to all kinds of work. He wishes to 
keep his pupils from all useless wants and 
desires, and to implant a love for simplicity 
and a contempt for everything that is super- 
fluous and enervating. He requires them to 
practice rural and domestic occupation, to in- 
spire them with a love of order. 

“If the project succeeds, it must be a 
model school and be productive of others of 
the same kind, If it does not succeed, it 
will, at least, have supplied new, interesting 
and useful experience.” 

In this and other addresses of the same 
kind the warm-hearted Stapfer alludes to 
Pestalozzi as “that grand, unappreciable 
man whose ardor for the improvement of his 
fellow-men age has not been able to dampen 
and whose heart ever burns with a sacred 
fire for the human race.” When the offer of 
Pestalozzi to take charge of these children 
was accepted by the directors he was ready 
to go. “I went,” he writes, ‘I would have 
gone to the remotest clefts of the mountains 

to come nearer my aim, and now I really did 
come nearer.” Pestalozzi’s resolution to go 
to Stanz seems to have been one of those 
inspired acts which are not weighed in the 
scale of reason. The inhabitants of the town 
were governed by priests from whom little 
sympathy could be expected. Add to this 
the general devastation of the country, the 
want of food, shelter and other necessaries of 
life, and the reader can judge whether any 
incucements were offered to a man fifty-three 
years of age, of frail physical constitution, 
and weary from disappointment and care. 
The saying of a philosopher that “great 
ideas spring from the heart,” 
him. It was love that urged him to ponder 
over the means of he} ping his poorer brethren ; 
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love that enabled him to persevere in’his 
efforts under the most perplexing difficulties” 
When speaking of his resolution he said, “] 
knew not exactly what I could accomplish, 
but I knew what I wished—to die or carry | 
out my plans.” 


required alteration. 
fit for occupation when he arrived. But 
when it was known the couvent was o 
children came flocking in before the Kitchen 
school and bed-rooms were finished. The 
appearance of these ragged, neglected little 
ones would have been revolting to almost any 
other man, but Pestalozzi saw before him 
immortal souls which might be saved from 
the sloth of mental and moral perdition, 
And for these he undertook the management, 
the clothing, feeding, teaching, and even the 
most menial offices. 
its reward. By degrees it gained him the af 
fection of the children, and introduced har. 
moriy and order into the chaos which first 
surrounded him. 





was true of 

















The empty convent assigned for his school 
There was but one room 





This love did not loge 


The very disadvantages in which he was 


placed, drove him to discoveries he never 
otherwise would have made. 
school apparatus consisted of himself and his 
pupils; so he studied the children them- 
selves, their wants and capacities. 
in the midst of them,” he says, “ pronoun- 
cing various sounds, and asking the children 
to imitate them. Whoever saw it was struck 
with the effect. 
meteor which vanishes in the air as soon as © 
it appears. 
I did not understand it myself. It was the 
result of a simple idea, or rather of a fact of 
human nature, which was revealed to my 
feelings, but of which I was far from having 
a clear consciousness.” 
* Being obliged to instruct the children my- — 
self, without any assistant, I learned the art 
of teaching a great number together; and 
as I had no other means of bringing the in- 
struction before them than that of pronoun- 
cing everything to them loudly and dis- 
tinctly, I was naturally led to the idea of 
making them draw, write or work, all at the 
same time. 


His whole 


“T stood 


It is true, it was like a 


No one understood its nature, © 


Again, he says: © 


“The confusion of so many voices repeat- 
ing my words, suggested the necessity of 
keeping time in our exercises, and I soon 
found that this contributed materially to 
make their impressions stronger and more 
distinct. Their total ignorance forced me to 
dwell a long time on the simplest elements, 
and I was thus led to perceive how much 
higher a degree of interest and power is ob 
tained by a persevering attention to the ele 
mentary parts until they be perfectly familiar 
to the mind; and what confidence and inter- 
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est the child is inspired with by the con- 
sciousness of complete and perfect attainment, 
even in the lowest stage of instruction. 
Never before had I so deeply felt the import- 
ant bearing which the elements of every 
branch of knowledge have upon its complete 
outline, and what immense deficiencies in 
the final result must arise from the confusion 
and imperfection of the simplest beginnings. 
To bring these to maturity and perfection in 
the child’s mind, became now a main object 
of my attention, and the success far surpassed 
my expectations. The consciousness of ener- 
gies hitherto unknown to themselves was 
rapidly developed in the children, and a 
general sense of order and harmony began 
to prevail among them. They felt their own 
powers, and the tediousness of the common 
school tone vanished like a spectre from the 
room. They were determined to try—they 
succeeded, they persevered, they accom- 
plished and were delighted. Their .mood 
was not that of laborious learning, it was the 
joy of unknown powers aroused from sleep; 
their hearts and minds were elevated by the 
anticipation of what their powers would 
enable them to attempt and to effect.” 

Thus during a short period, not more than 
a year, spent among the children at Stanz, 
he settled the main features of the Pestaloz- 
zian system. Biber is quoted as saying, 
“ Pestalozzi did not burden their minds with 
the memory of words whose meaning the 
children did not understand; but he led 
them gradually to the discovery of truths, 
which they could never forget. He drew 
forth life to the mind and life to the heart 
from the fountain of life within, and thus 
established a new art of education, in which 
to follow him requires on the part of the 
teacher not a change of system, but a change 
of state. Its excellence consisted in his 
power to reach the hearts of the children, 
and to stimulate them to mental exertion. 
They had no lessons to commit to memory, 
but they had always something to investigate 
—they gained little positive knowledge, but 
their love of knowledge and power of acquir- 
ing it increased daily.” At the end of a 
single term the result of this course of in- 
struction was manifestly great. The children 
had improved so much, physically and mor- 
ally, that Pestalozzi said, “they seemed en- 
tirely different beings from those I received 
six month before, neglected, ragged and 
filthy.” 

But yet he stood entirely alone. There 
was no admiring school committee to sound 
his praises ; not even one to visit his school, 
no brother pedagogue to give him counten- 
ance and advice. What was it then that kept 
his spirit alive, and seemed to impart to his 

























very body the buoyancy and strength of 
youth? It must have Sie the conscious- 
ness of doing good and a vision of the eternal 
principles of education, combined with an 
unbounded confidence in God and the possi- 
bility of improving the human race. To 
the philanthropist and friend of education, 
Stanz will always be a hallowed spot, ex- 
hibiting the picture of this venerable teacher 
sitting among the outcast children, animated 
by the spirit of Christ, and by a great idea 
which not only filled his own soul, but 
inspired those who had known of his labors. 

It is thus he speaks of his self-denying 
work at Stanz: “I was among them in 
oe till evening. Everything tending 
to benefit body and soul I administered with 
my own hand. Every assistance, every les- 
son they received, came from me. My hand 
was joined to theirs, and my smile accom- 
panied theirs. They seemed out of the world 
and away from Stanz; they were with me 
and I with them. We shared food and 
drink. I had no household, no friends, no 
servants around me; I had only them with 
me. Was their health good, I enjoyed it 
with them. Were they sick, I stood at their 
side. I slept in their midst. I was the last 
to go to bed and the first to rise. I prayed 
with them, and taught them in bed till they 
fell asleep.” 

We see from Pestalozzi’s own words, that 
his chief aim was to carry out one of his 
most cherished ideas—to impart to the school 
the character of a family. Like a good 
mother, he relied less on words than on ac- 
tions, to enlist the sympathy of the children. 
The fact that he worked under less favorable 
circumstances than most mothers have to en- 
counter, only tends to increase our admira- 
tion for his wonderful insight into the main- 
springs of human actions, and for the motive 
which stimulated him. 

In June, 1799, a French company of sol- 
diers took possession of the convent which 
Pestalozzi occupied. As there was no appeal 
from force he relinquished his labors, and 
after having supplied his beloved pupils with 
clothing from the remaining part of the fund 
granted for that purpose, he took leave of 
them with tears and sobs. His own feelings 
are thus expressed in a letter to his friend 
Gessner: ‘‘ Imagine with what sensation I 
left Stanz. Thus might feel a shipwrecked 
sailor, who sees land after weary and restless 
nights and draws the breath of coming life, 
but is thrown into the immensity of space. 
This was my own condition. Think of the 
fullness of my heart, the greatness of my 
plans, my success and my ruin, the trembling 
of my disordered nerves and my mute agony.” 
After this painful event Pestalozzi repaired 
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to the rural home of his faithful and sympa- 
thizing friend Zehender, in the Canton of 
Berne, where he spent some time in regain- 
ing his shattered health. In the immediate 
neighborhood, upon a plateau above the 
beautiful lake of Thun, are the baths of 
Gurnigel. The scenery in this region is 
among the finest in Europe. The eye looks 
down on a wide plain strewed with hamlets 
and villages, and bounded by the snow-capped 
summits of the Bernese Alps. Respect- 
ing this visit Pestalozzi says: ‘I looked 
with admiration from the height of Gurnigel 
upon the immense valley with its mountain 
border, and yet I thought at this moment 
more of the badly-instructed people it con- 
tained than the beautiful scenery. I could 
not, nor would [I live, without the endeavor 
to accomplish my aim.” 

He was poor and emaciated, yet as enthu- 
siastic and determined as ever. His experi- 
ment at Stanz, like that at Neuhoff, though 
apparently failures, yet he considered them a 
success from the experience he had gained, 
and especially in the last, as he had demon- 
strated the practicability of his principles. 

The sudden ending of the school at Stanz 
left Pestalozzi without occupation. His only 
desire was for employment in a school, no 
matter how low the grade. He accepted a 
position as teacher at Burgdorf, and con- 
tinued his experiments in simplifying elemen- 
tary instruction as far as the mechanism of 
the school permitted it. The honor of giv- 
ing the first public testimuny of the value of 
Pestalozzi’s educational principles belongs to 
the school committee of Burgdorf. It was 
stated in the report: ‘“ He has shown what 
powers are hidden in the feeble child and in 
what manner they can be developed. The 
pupils have made astonishing progress in 
some branches, thereby proving that every 
child is capable of doing something if the 
teacher is able to draw out his talent and 
awaken the power of his mind in the order of 
natural development.” 

Some of these exercises, such as object les- 
sons and others, were out of the ordinary 
school routine. In making these innovations 
Pestalozzi had little difficulty with the child- 
ren, for they always enjoyed such teaching ; 
but it was hard to convince the parents that 
their children could profit by any instruction 
that had not the scholastic character to which 
they had been accustomed. A man once said 
to him, “ Why, these exercises are so simple 
that my wite and I could give them at 
home.” “The very thing you ought to do,” 
replied Pestalozzi, delighted to have an oppor- 
tunity to speak in behalf of domestic edu- 
cation. 





































































































































































(To be Concluded.) 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

PRESIDENT GRAN? AND HIS STATE POLICY 
IN REGARD TO THE INDIANS—THE PEACE- 
FUL ARBITRATION FOR THE ADJUSTMENT 
OF INTERNATIONAL DIFFERENCES, AND 
THE “THIRD TERM ’ PROPOSITION. 

The time is approaching when arrange- 
ments will be made to present for the suf. 
frages of the American people the name of 
some person or persons to occupy the Presi- 
dential chair, at the termination of the in- 
cumbency of the present chief magistrate. 


In every respect, perhaps, that can affect . 


the Society of Friends, in regard to its pacific 
policy towards the Indians, and the welfare of 
the Indians themselves, the approaching elec- 
tion is likely to be the most important that 
has ever occurred, inasmuch as upon the 
character of the successful candidate will de- 
pend the continuance of the present Christian 
course pursued by our Government, relative 
to the great moral principles involved. 

When it is remempbered, that of all the 
Presidents since the establishment of the Fed- 
eral Constitution in 1788, the present incum- 
bent is the only one who has recognized the 
doctrine that Indians have rights which our 
Government is bound to respect; when we 
remember the demoralized condition of the 
Indians, over all our far western domain, the 
wars and wholesale massacres of the Indians 
by the whites, the enormous frauds practised 
by Indian agents, and other appointees of the 
Government of former administrations, lead- 
ing to a condition of exterminating warfare 


which has existed during years immediately’ 


antecedent to the accession of the present chief 
magistrate; the Society of Friends favle ginthe 
mean time no opportunity of testing the efficac 
of peace principles in our intercourse with 
the Indians; when we remember the pre- 
sent improved and improving condition of 
these same Indians—the happy results of the 
equitable policy pursued—and_ when, more- 
over, we realize that such an opportunity 
practically to illustrate the superiority of 
peace principles has never before been enjoyed 
by Friends during the existence of our Na- 
tional Government; and when we anticipate 
the possibility, and even probability, that a 
change of the executive may be followed by 
a change in its present peaceful policy towards 
the Indians; when these contingencies and 
probabilities are weighed, the great problem 
“who is to be our next President, and what 
will be his policy in regard to the Indians,” 
is suggestive of considerations of a very grave 
character. 

As previously expressed, the present ex- 
ecutive is the only one since the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution in 1788, who has 
evinced a due regard to the rights of the 
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Indian race. Washington cultivated a friend- 
ly relation with the Indians of Western New 
York, but it was a political alliance, having 
no reference to a recognition of Indian rights, 
It does not appear that he ever attempted to 
prevent the encroachment of the whites upon 
the Indian lands west and north-west of the 
Ohio river; which encroachment led to con- 
flicts between the Indians and the whice set- 
tlers, attended by barbarities of almost in- 
credible cruelty. 

While these conflicts were raging, a large 
number of peaceable Indians, who had 
taken no part in the war, placed themselves 
under the protection of some friendly whites 
at Zanesville, Ohio. Indians in other parts 
of the Territory, having committed depreda- 
tions and barbarities upon the settlers, a com- 

any of infuriated whites marched to Zanes- 
ville, armed themselves with knives sharpened 
for the purpose, broke open the block-house, 
where the peaceable Indians were confined 
for safety, and slaughtered the whole of 
them—men, women and children. 

It does not appear that any judicial or con- 
gressional investigation was ever instituted 
or recommended by the chief executive of the 
nation. This massacre occured about the 
latter part of the last century, probably dur- 
ing the administration of Adams, or the lat- 
ter part of Washington’s. 

It may be fairly assumed that President 
Grant isthe first chief executive whoemployed 
U. 8. troops to protect the Indians and their 
lands against the encroachment of the whites. 
It is not long since that companies were or- 
ganized to take possession of rich mineral 
districts belonging to the Indians. President 
Grant, upon notification, promptly prohibited 
all such emigration, and gave orders to the 
military to remove all intruders from the 
territory. Under former Presidents all 
proceedings have been the reverse of this. 
Either directly or indirectly, the usual course 
had been to employ the military to protect 
the trespassers upon Indian land, and to chas- 
tise the Indians for endeavoring to protect 
their own property. 

The history of our western and south-west- 
ern border settlements, from an early period 
until Grant’s accession to the Presidency, is 
a history of outrages by the white settlers and 
Government officials, that are a reproach to 
the Christian name. Some of the most terri- 
ble massacres of aged and helpless men, wo- 
men and children, by the whites, occurred 
within a brief period antecedent to Grant’s 
election to the Presidency. 

It is a noticeable fact that, almost immedi- 
ately upon his accession, Indian wars and 




























massacres ceased, or nearly so, over our great 
western domain,—except to a very limited 





extent—mostly upon the borders of Mexico 
and Northern Texas, where outrages were in- 
stigated by causes not pertainirig to the gen- 
eral condition of the Indians in other regions. 


The outrages upon the Cherokee Indians, 


in the western part of Georgia, by President 
Jackson, and the still greater ones under 
President Van Buren, upon the Florida In- 
dians, were but forerunners of succeeding bar- 
barities—of violations of its solemn treaties 
by the Government—and -of fraudulent and 
ofttimes forcible occupancy of Indian lands 
by white settlers. 


These great wrongs were practised with 


occasional intermissions from the inauguration 
of President Washington until the accession 
of the present executive. During that time, 
numbering about 80 years, it does not appear 
that any President interested himself in the 
welfare of the Indian race. 


A briefly related incident will indicate the 


policy which President Johnson would have 
pursued if he had been at the head of the 
government during the last seven years. 


The writer of this article was one of a com- 


mittee of Friends to memorialize Congress and 
the heads of the several departments in favor 
of the Indians. After the address had been 
read to President Johnson, and the committee 
was passing out, I delayed a moment, and sug- 
gested to him the desirableness of exerting 
his influence to restrain the wanton outra: 

of some of the military upon peaceable 
Indians. His reply was, “‘they are under 
the War Department; I have nothing to do 
with them.” 


It was about that time that Gen. Hancock, 


with a squad of U.S. Cavalry, marched into 
a sett'ement of peaceable Indians, and turned 
their horses loose into a field of standing corn, 
upon which the Indians were depending for 
their winter subsistence. 


This tribe of Indians was in the practice of 


placing the remains of their deceased friends 
upon elevated scaffoldings to protect them from 
carnivorous animals. T 

some of these despositories of the dead, and 


he soldiers cut down 


mutilated the bodies of the deceased by cut- 
ting off their shriveled toes and fingers as ob- 


jects of curiosity ; and yet, President John- 


son felt at liberty to say he had no control 
over those affairs. 

Daring the earlier part of Grant’s admin- 
istration, Gen. Sherman was sent to the fron- 
tier to compose some differences existing 
between the white settlers and the Indians. 
He accepted the white man’s story, and tele- 
graphed back to Washington that, “ Nothing 
short of exterminating the Indians will re- 
store peace to the frontier settlements.” 
President Grant gave no heed to this barbar- 
ous missive, but unwaveringly pursued his 
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peace policy, and the highly gratifying re- 
sults are before us. 

During the administration of President 
Grant, Friends have had no occasion to ap- 
proach him with any other sentiment, in 
relation to Indian affairs, than that of cor- 
dial commendation. The alacrity with which 
he has endeavored to redress the wrongs 
inflicted upon the Indians is pleasant to re- 
flect upon; and, instead of threatening to 
plunge the country into war, we have also to 
commend him for promoting a system of 
international arbitration, whicb, there is rea- 
son to believe, will perpetuate his memory, 
when some of his predecessors will be for- 
gotten. 

These remarks are prelimivary to the senti- 
ment, that if the first term of President 
Grant was now about to terminate, the almost 
unanimous voice of Friends would be in 
favor of his renomination. His record, in 
regard to the protection of the eolored peo- 
ple South, international arbitration and In- 
dian rights, is as fair now as it was at the 
time of his second election ; and I know of 
no administrative act that would justly 
damage a prospect for a third term nomina- 
tion. 

The “third term,” as it is called, being the 
present alleged obstacle, it may be worth 
while to weigh the force of that argument. 

The intention, in electing a national chief, 
is to have a satisfactory administration of 
national affairs. If a change in the presi- 
dency should be effected now, have we any 
assurance, or is there a probability, that a 
successor will prove equally satisfactory? 
Even if the constitutional term should be 
restricted to two years, a vast amount of 
mischief might be wrought during that brief 
period. The amount of good or evil effected 
does not depend upon a protracted term, or a 
short term, of service, but upon the good or 
evil course the incumbent pursues, whether 
long or short. 

Some of us remember how a large portion 
of the public mind was saddened by the 
devious course pursued by President John- 
son, during his brief term of service. If 
the successor of the present incumbent should 
exhibit the predilections of President John- 
son in regard to the colored race South, and 
in regard te the aborigines of our land, the 
amount of evil that might be wrought would 
be beyond calculation. 

Throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, can we point to a man whose antece- 
dents would warrant a reasonable hope, that 
he would fulfill the great moral and political 
requirements, as well as the present incum- 
bent, and possessing, at the same time, a 
prestige sufficiently national to warrant the 


probability of success if he should be nom- 
inated ? 

The objection that the proposed third term 
would present a bad example does not con- 
stitute an argument of any value. The great 
desideratum to be considered is, whether he 
would be likely to administer the thira term 
equitably. 

The question of first, second or third term 
is insignificant, compared to the important 
question whether the prerogatives of the 
President, that is to be, will be exercised in 
accordance with the principles of equity in 
relation to peaceful arbitration, the rights of 
the colored people South, and in regard to 
the protection of the rights of the Indians, 

Whether a president administers national 
affairs in accordance with the principles of 
justice, mercy and truth, does not depend 
upon his being in the first, second or third 
term. Most of our antecedent Presidents 
have enacted or connived at great national 
wrongs, although they were never elected for 
a third term. 

During President Grant’s two terms he has 
evinced a disposition to substitute arbitration 
for war, to protect the rights of the colored 
people South and also the rights of the Indians, 
scattered, as they are, over a vast territorial 
domain, three distinguishing traits which have 
never been exhibited by his predecessors, 
and it is a logical inference that, in the event 
of his re-election, he will be guided by the 
same principles, and will pursue the same 
course which has, in these respects, so sig- 
nalized his administration. 

Iam aware that President Grant has recent- 
ly indicated, indirectly, that he will not be a 
candidate for the next term. In regard to mere 
political considerations, as to the success of 
one party or the other, I am not hereby en- 
deavoring to inspire any interest. My pur- 

ose, in presenting the foregoing, is to induce 

riends to reflect upon the historical facts 
herein recited, in order to act intelligently, 
if an appropriate occasion for action should 


occur. GIDEON F Rost. 
Greenvale, Long Island, First Mo., 1876. 





Sincerity signifies a simplicity of mind and 
manners in our conversation and carriage one 
towards another ; singleness of heart, discov- 
ering itself in a constant plainness and honest 
openness of behavior, free from all insidious 
devices, and little tricks and fetches of craft 
and cunning: from all false appearance, and 
deceitful disguises of ourselves in word or 
action ; or yet more plainly, it is to speak as 
we think, and do what we pretend or profess, 
to perform and make good what we promise ; 
and, in a word, really to be. what we would 
seem and appear to be. 
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From the Christian Register. 
WOMEN AT THE SWISS UNIVERSITIES. 


The position and progress of women at the 
Swiss universities are well set forth by a writer 
in the Fortnightly Review. Before the edict 
of the Czar, refusing civil employment to 
women who studied at Ziirich, the number of 
women students there rose to 114, one hun- 
dred of whom were Russians. The great 
preponderance of this nationality is explained 
by the fact that girls are admitted to the 
Russian gymnasia on the same terms as boys, 
so that in no other country have the former 
so good an opportunity to fit for the univers- 
ity. There is also a great stimulant to Rus- 
sian women to enter the medical profession, 
as doctors are scarce throughout the country 
districts, and the absence of competent mid- 
wives so general as greatly to reduce the 
natural increase of population. The govern- 
ment commissions, all the doctors, and hence 
those pupils at Ziirich were shut out from the 
opening. Most of them were women of only 
moderate means, relatives of Russian emi- 
grants living at Ziirich, and the socialistic and 
other scandals which so disturbed the Czar 
were very insignificant, and confined to a few 
persons. Those pupils who intended to seek 
their support as governesses, or without the 
sanction of the government, remained, to the 
number of a dozen. About twenty went to 
the university at Berne, to which the Imperial 
edict did not extend, and where they were 
welcomed, only the students at first re- 
monstrating against their admission. At the 
last winter term there were thirty-three at 
Ziirich, of whom nineteen were studying 
medicine, thirteen were from Russia, one 
from Servia—now so prominent in European 
affairs—and four from this country. There 
were thirty-two at Berne, of whom twenty- 
four were Russians. The general absence of 
Swiss women is accounted for by the ano- 
malous lack of preparatory education for 
women in Switzerland. 

The attitude of these universities has pro- 
duced general discussion of “‘ Frauenfragen ” 
on the continent. Women questions have 
occupied many a pamphlet. The success of 
the pupils in their studies, their strict atten- 
tion to business, and the complete disappear- 
ance of the difficulty of teaching the youth 
of both sexes together, even in medical sci- 
ence, have thrown the argument all on one 
side. One of the most striking of these ut- 
terances is the rectorial address of Prof. von 
Scheel, of the University of Berne, on the 
necessity of opening to women all the fresh 
spheres of activity possible. There are a 
million and a-half of unmarried women in 
Prussia, in Baden 30 per cent. must earn their 






































bread, in England two out of five are unmar- | 
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ried. Prof. von Scheel attributes the absti- 
nence from marriage to the fact that a woman 
is less able than formerly to help her hus- 
band, on account of the extent to which 
corporate manufacture has superseded domes- 
tic industry. Hence, to exclude women from 
any profession for which they prove them- 
selves qualified, is to inflict serious injury upon 
society. “ Their sex,” says this wise profes- 
sor, “should not constitute an element in 
the calculation. 
this principle, the State has twice as many 
chances of being efficiently served.” 


By a strict adherence to 





We append to the above an article from 


The Liberal Christian, which contains sug- 
gestions that we think well worthy of con- 
sideration.—[ Eps. ] 

MEN, WOMEN, WIVES, DAUGHTERS AND PROPERTY. 


It is evident that women are coming to 


their “rights ” quite as fast as may be safe or 
well. That is, if there is anything they want 
to do, they have but to goon and doit. If 
there is anything they want, let them take it 
if they can. If they think they are fit for 
any work, let them prove it by doing the 
work. Some practical examples are beiter 
than reams of writing and floods of platform 
speeches. 


But there must arise by degrees, in the 


common sense of men, a little different notion 
with regard to property. 
where most men make their own fortunes, 
great or small, a man is very apt to feel that 
it is his own, to do what he will with it, to 
withhold at his will. But, is it? His wife 
has done her part probably in saving and 
caring for the portion used in daily living, 
while, by bringing up his children with the 
habits a 

them a certain claim on him to keep them in 
the same way. And if he is wise (and they 
are at all wise) he will give them their por- 
tion and not let them wait for, not to say 


In our country, 


ich the use of money gives, he gives 


wish for, his death. They may not quite go 
to him, like the young man in the Scripture, 
and say, “ Father, give me the portion that 
falleth to me,” but, for all that, they have 
rights. And it is here that the difference ap- 
pears between men and women. If a daughter 
marries, she reeeives, or should receive, her 
wedding portion, to do with as she will. In 
ordinary cases, where a man will trust his 
child, he should not fear to trust her money. 
But where daughters remain at home and do 
not marry, they are from sheer habit kept in 
the same state of dependence as when they 
were children. It may be mere thoughtless- 
ness on the part of the father, but it is none 
the less unjust. Even if a woman does not 
marry, she has her own plans and purposes 
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as her life matures, and she ought to have 
the means of doing as she will without being 
accountable for every dollar or without the 
pain of asking for money. If a man could 
put himself in her place he would under- 
stand it. 

So, in many cases, a wife has nothing of 
her own. If she gives, it is not hers; special- 
ly, she has not the satisfaction of giving, or 
of doing good, as the fruit of self-denial. 

When a man says, “Ask for what you 
want,” “All you have to do is to ask,” he 
little knows what a burden he imposes. It 
is not to be denied that there are worse, but 
still it is a real trial to many, a sort of cruci- 
fixion, so they say, to ask for money. Put 
the question to your wife or daughter, and if 
she is honest she will tell you so. 

Suppose you are in partnership with some 
one, and have to ask him every time you 
want to take money from the drawer or draw 
a check. And yet even these cases are 
hardly parallel. 

And, the more especially, where a woman 
has money of her own, should she have the 
control of it. It is no division of interest any 
more than it is a division of interest for him 
to hold the purse-strings and only draw them 
when he chooses. If she has her own, it is 
cutting off a kind of dependence that is gall- 
ing and very hard to bear, only that women 
have to get used to it, as Eastern women to 
their bondage. 

Men are not yet educated up to it, and are 
too apt to jest about the continual calls for 
money. They are continual. In a small 
household or a large one, it is marvelous how, 
even with care, money dribbles away. To be 
sure, that is what it is made for ; it merely 
represents wants or comforts or luxuries. But 
there is a story of a man who staid at home 
a few days in his wife’s absence and opened 
his purse for shoe-strings and buttons, etc. 
He had a lesson, and never asked again, 
“Where is that dollar I gave you yester- 
day ?” 

‘Evil is wrought by want of thought 
As well as want of heart.” 


It will be one of the signs of better days 
when, if women have money they will have 
it, when those who have a claim to it will be 
trusted. The other course makes them chil- 
dren. There is little motive to save and to 
help, when they are treated like children; 
and, as a whole, with all the outcry, there is 


less extravagance among women than among 
men, 





GOD’s LOVE FOR US. 

God cares for us, not on account of our 
merits, but because He loves us. In love He 
created us; and all that comes upon us in life 


or death is sent in love. Ask a human 


mother why she cares for her child? Is it | 
because it is a good and obedient child? Qh, 


no. She cares for it because she loves it, be. 
cause it is in her nature to love it. It is up. 
natural for a mother not to luve and care for 
children, wayward and disobedient though 
they be. So it is the nature of Him who 
is our Father to love his children, and to love 
them without reference to their merits or de- 
merits. We cannot wander away from Him 
beyond the reach of His love. Whatever our 
merits or demerits may be, His goodness stil] 
surrounds us, His love still follows us, 
Whether we are obedient or disobedient, His 
love for us remains the same—it changes not. 
If we obey Him, he sends us happiness and 
peace; if we disobey Him, He sends us sor- 
row and suffering ; but all is sent in the same 
spirit,—the spirit of love. The Scriptures in- 
form us that in all His dealings with us our 
Heavenly Father has one object in view, and 
that object is to train us for happiness and 
Heaven; to lead us to know, love and obey 
Him, which is life eternal— New Covenant. 
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GENERAL Amnesty.—It is matter for re- 
gret that the discussion in Congress on the 
“General Amnesty Bill” took the course it 
did. Every one who wishes to see peace and 
fraternal feeling established in all parte of 
our country must deplore the probing again 
of the old wounds and the bitterness of re- 
crimination to which it leads. Yet these oc- 
casions can hardly be avoided, while the men, 
who participated in the unhappy strife on 
both sides, continue to occupy seats in our 
National Assemblies. 

We believe in amnesty, full and free, even 
to the leader of the so-called Confederate 
Government; we believe also, that the nation 
should so guard its liberties, so environ its 
dearly bought constitutional amendments, 
with hedges and protections that no after leg- 
islation can rob or despoil the weakest or low- 
est of its subjects, of the rights thereby con- 
ferred. 

There are tco many national interesis at 
stake at this time, for the members of the 
present Congress to fritter away its precious 
hours in angry‘debate over past wrong-doing. 
We hope a loftier spirit will be revived in 
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the hearts of all, and the clogs and hind- 
rances that have interrupted the course of 
legislation, during so much of the session as 
has passed will no longer obstruct its pro- 


gress. 
There are momentous issues before the coun- 


try, and it will take clear heads, and all the 
wisdom that is in the present Congress, to 
guide and direct its action. We trust there 
is a sufficient leaven of true patriotism in 
those, to whom are committed these import- 
ant trusts, to lead them to labor for the best 
interests of the whole country. 

The vote on the passage of the bill was 
large in its favor, but lacked the requisite 
two-thirds of the whole. Various amendments 
were offered, and efforts made to keep the 
matter before the House, but without accomp- 
lishing anything. 

The subject will doubtless be brought up 
again during the present week, and it is hoped 
a bill will be framed that all parties can 
unite on. 








Dr. Tomas will deliver on Sixtb-day, 
the 21st inst., at 4 P.M., at No. 8 South 12th 
street, his lecture on Chaucer, perhaps the most 
interesting of his Literary Course. 





DIED. 


HULL.—On the 15th of Twelfth month, 1875, at 
the residence of his son-in-law, Dr. Reuben E. 
Phillips, Farmington, Ontario county, New York, 
Oliver P. Hull, aged 62 years and 11 months; an 
elder and member of Rochester Monthly Meeting, 
New York. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FROM OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT. 
No. 83. 
(Continued from page 749.) 





IN THE VALE OF CHAMOUNI. 

The purity and excessive blueness of the 
Rhone has been already remarked. The 
great, powerful river starts on his way tri- 
umphantly, only to meet the turbid Arve 
pouring an impure wealth of waters into 
the narrow channel of the Rhéne, while the 
clear, blue stream crowds jealously on the 
right, as if loathing the pollution. All in 
vain, beautiful river, fate has decreed this 
union, and together you must travel the fair 
land of France, and pour your united floods 
into the Mediterranean. The furious Arve 
soon gains the mastery, and the once pellucid 
stream ia pure no more in all its course, bear- 
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ing the weight of the sins of his turbulent 
sister to the solemn ending. We stood long 
on the steep bank at evening, watching this 
curious meeting of the waters, and then turned 
eastward to see the city of Geneva as a whole, 
tinged with the beauty of the dying day. 
Surely, few cities are more happily placed 
than she who guards the outlet of one of the 
fairest of lakes. Around are neat homesteads, 
with fine hedgrow boundaries ; and none can 
fail to be struck with the appearance of pros- 
perity and comfort everywhere displayed. 
The situation is 1,250 feet above the sea, but 
the visible presence of majestic mountains, 
which, though sixty miles distant, are often 
reflected in the lake, gives one an impression 
of much greater elevation. The cleanliness 
of the town, and its air of opulent refinement, 
the elegant simplicity of its architecture, its 
beautifully substantial quays and five fine 
bridges, and the crystal purity of its waters, 
give it a high rank among the fair cities of 
Europe. 

On the 20th of Eighth month, we took 
passage in one of the diligences, which make 
daily trips from Geneva to Chamouni, and 
in the cool morning sped away into the land 
of Savoy, now a province of France. This 
kind of diligence affords a mode of convey- 
ance I had never tried before. Doubtless, 
many a weary soul has wondered, in times 
gone by, as he took his seat inside the lum- 
bering stage-coach, and his trunk was ele- 
vated to the top, why the human freight, de- 
siring a view of the glory of the earth, and 
the comfort of free air without dust, must be 
doomed to ride so near the wheels, while the 
insensate baggage enjoys the coveted advan- 
tages. And now behold all the errors and 
absurdities of the old arrangement corrected ! 
Our trunks are snugly packed in a box-like 
receptacle like a peddler’s wagon, having a 
windowed compartment in front the coupé 
for feeble souls that cannot climb, .and a 
friendly ladder helps the ordinary traveler to 
a breezy pavilion on high. We choose seats 
beside the driver, and so have an unobstructed 
view of the lovely land through which we 
pass. The day is warm, but rapid movement 
makes a fancied breeze, and the good horses 
speed willingly over the perfect road. At 
various points we find men carefully sweep- 
ing the dust off the highway, while piles of 
finely-divided stone are placed by the way- 
side ready to repair the inevitable wear and 
tear. For miles the road is lined with villas, 
and gardens “in which all pleasant fruits do 
grow.” Great apple, pear and plum trees 
shade the wayside, and the burden of fruit is 
often so great as to break the strong boughs, 
and plums and apples lay thickly on the 
ground to tempt the wayfarer. I never saw 
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trees is surprising. They seem to flourish in 
this inspiring land, and soar to the same 
height as the pear trees. At every halt of 
the diligence, the venders come with little 
tempting baskets of plums, strawberries, rasp- 
berries, grapes and apricots, and lift them up 
inquiringly. 

At Bonneville we are delayed for a little 
time by the refusal of one of the wheels to 
revolve any more, and while the proper means 
of overcoming its obstinancy are applied, we 
stroll around the town, and make auch 
hasty observations as we can. ‘The little 
town contains about 1,800 inhabitants, and 
is situated on a small plain at the very en- 
trance of the Alps of Savoy. On the right 
rises Mt. Brezon, 6,045 feet high, while on the 
left is Mt. Mole and the Point of Machilly, 
6,675 feet high, and the massive Mt. Buet 
bounds the foreground. On the south side 
of the town rushes the impetuous Arve. In 
the central open ‘square are numbrous stalls, 
or booths, arranged under frail temporary 
shelters, where all manner of goods are of- 
fered for sale. Here are the Alpine crystals, 
set in many styles, for ornaments; here are 
hats, arranged for the needs of monntain 
wanderers; here are shoes, gloves, hosiery 
and other clothing ; here are alpenstocks, with 
pretty carved heads, and wood carvings of 
many kinds, and here are the pleasant fruits 
and other refreshments which it is hoped 
travelers may want. The dealers show no 
anxiety to sell, and seem not the least dis- 
pleased or disappointed when we examine 
their wares and turn away without purchas- 
ing. 

French is now the universal language of 

. the people, though I should have expected 
to hear some Italian in Savoy, and the way- 
side crucifix reminds us that we are again in 
a Roman Catholic land. 

The diligence is soon ready for us, and 
away we go, crossing the Arve on a stone 
bridge, passing a column erected to the honor 
of Charles Felix, King of Sardinia, who, 
by raising embankments against the river, 
conferred a great benefit on the people of this 
province. ‘The country is very beautiful and 
richly cultivated, and the frequent villages 
give an impression of a numerous population. 
The beautiful road follows the river valley— 
now passing between high mountains, now 
under frowning precipices, now through 
pretty towns, now traversing an amphithe- 
ater of cliffs, in which is a grotto 1,8v0 feet 
deep, which, we are warned, will not repay 
a visit, and now passing a lofty cataract, the 
Nant d’Arpenaz, which comes dancing and 
glittering down from on high to bring tribute 
to the Arve. We take note of the curving 
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such a wealth of plums, and the size of the | tortuous stratification of the brown limestone | 
rock, and try, vainly, to imagine how griey. | 
ously the ola earth has been tormented—hoy _ 
the everlasting hills have been tossed as with 
a tempest—how the healing hand of time, 
the wondrous ice-plow and the busy cataraetg 
have gradually prepared the valleys for the 
homes of men. 
ing up poor little worthless boquets, run per. 
severingly beside the diligence, hoping to get 
a few centimes from kind-hearted travelers, 
One very little maid, with very rosy cheeks 
and very large, soft eyes, presents a very large 
dahlia; but, though many sous are thrown 
pityingly down, nobody wants the flowers this 
warm day. 































Pretty little children, hold- 


A little after mid-day we reach the 


town of St. Martin, and here we seem to 
have come quite near Mont Blanc, though 
the actual distance is more than twelve miles 
in a straight line. 
and pasture clad, and the noble dome of snows 
beyond, sending down great glacial arms into 
the valley, form a scene of such inspirin 

grandeur, that one might almost be teaaptll 
to tarry here ata respectful distance from the 
noble mountain. 
Arve to Sallenches, pausing here a little while 
to dine. Our course now lies along the north- 
ern slopes of Mount Joli, and the diligence 
turns a mile out of its way to leave passen- 
gers for St. Gervais, an extensive establish- 


The nearer heights, forest 


But onward we go, over the 


ment for thermal baths. The valley is 
beautiful, and I feel recompensed for the 
inevitable delay, by this hasty glimpse at one 
of the pleasant places which tempt travelers 
from-the great highways of travel. 

We enter the Vale of Chamouni as the 
evening shadows lengthen across our way. 
The enormous mass of Mont Blanc, now 
close at hand, is magnificent, and the white, 
glistening glaciers stream from on high into 
the flowery valley. Each glacier is parent to 
a furious torrent which comes channelling its 
impetuous way to the Arve, and our road is 
built over many of these fierce streams—these 
ice born torrents. 

At 5 o’clock we reach the little town of 
Chamouni, and descend from our lofty coach 
into the street. 
are awaiting us, and we select the one who 
bears on his hat “Hotel Couttel,” and he 
takes us in charge. Chamouni is very 
much crowded with guests just now, but there 
is a corner left for us, and we find courteons 
reception and good cheer. We seem to have 
paused just at the very foot of the mighty 


mountain and the tall, needle-pointed at- | 
tendant peaks, to which the snows cannot 


cling, look down upon us, over a lovely slope 
of green, with solemn majesty. 





A long row of hotel porters 


A glorious 
evening is the fit sequence of a perfect day. 
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‘and with his ice axe roughens the path- 
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Blanc; have surmounted the difficult Gra- 
benhorn or Dome, and have climbed to the 
highest peak of Monta Rosa. They find in 
these mountain climbs a real delight,—an ex- 
hilaration that nothing else can give—and 
consider that they make no sacrifice of health 
and strength in their conflicts with the powers 
of the air and of ‘the earth. One secret of 
success in these attempts is suitable clothing. 
I find the famous climbers wear soft, light 
colored woolen dresses, loose enough to give 
free play to all their muscles, strong shoes 
with broad, thick soles, low heels, and broad 
toes, and armed with rough nails to give 
steadiness of step on the glaciers; and 
shadowy hats, white veils, and masks to pro- 
tect the face from the terrible irritation of the 
reflected light on the higher snow fields. 

Scholars and earnest investigators of the 
phenomena of Nature, like Professor Tyn- 
dall, have found mountain exercise a power- 
ful and efficient means of restoring the equi- 
librium between the spirit and the body, after 
long periods of intellectuall labor and mental 
excitement, and their example and their elc- 
quent raptures over the glories of the high 
places have stimulated thousands to tread in 
their pathway to the loftiest heights. 

Of my own excursions around Chamouni it 
seems almcst trivial to speak, but I felt quite 
a high degree of exhilaration and self-appro- 
val after a loitering morning walk up the 
beautiful zigzag forest path which leads from 
the valley to Montanvert, and stood on the 
borders of the wonderful Mer de Glace, the 
tortuous ice-stream which lies in this enor- 
mous ravine of the ancient hills, A traveler 
who stands by my side, tells me that he vis- 
ited thia spot twenty years ago, and that the 


The high host of heaven look down from the 
blue vault, which seems to rest securely on the 
icy summits of the mountains; and the river 
roars onward with an awful voice, though 
heaven and earth are silent and calm. The 
travelers who have been out on excursions, 
return we rily or triumphantly, each having 
a report to make of the day’s adventures, and 
a feeling of general sympathy and general 
good humor prevails in the Couttet mansion. 
One party has made the ascent of Mont 
Blanc, and the ladies have many questions 
to answer in regard to the terrors and trials of 
the way. It is a two days’, sometimes a three 
days’ trip, and in some cases parties return 
baffled by storm and cold. One father and 
daughter were taken with a malady like sea- 
sickness, occasioned by the cold wind, say the 
guides, and became so weak as to be quite una- 
ble to make the last stage of the ascent. One 
lady thoughtlessly removed her veil when she 
reached the snow-fields, and her face is dread- 
fully burned and swollen, but the solemn 
height has been reached and the sufferer is 
joyful,—even triumphant. One English mai- 
den tells a strange, thrilling tale: The party 
consisting of her two brothers and herself were 
connected with each other and with the guides 
by a rope tied round their waists; and in 
crossing a crevasse on a glacier, five of the 
company had stepped over, availing them- 
selves of an abutment of ice and snow which 
reached nearly across. But she hesitates to 
venture over the chasm 1,000 feet deep, and 
the guide who is behind steps forward, 























way; but she is hardly reassured, so he 
gives his hand to help her across,—the ice 
gives way under their united weight and down 
they both go into the abyss. But the good 
rope does not break, and the strong men in 
front stand their ground and succeed in draw- 
ing out their fallen companions. “ How did 
you feel as you hung suspended 30 feet deep 
in the glaciers,” a wondering friend inquires. 
“QO, I thought the rope would cut me in two, 
and I could not think at all,” she replies. 
But she seems in good spirits and none 
the worse for wear, and tells the story very 
calmly. 

The climbing frenzy has taken strong 
hold of the English people, and to make a 
dangerous and successful mountain excursion 
clothes the adventurer with a coveted glory. 
There are two blithe, active little ladies here 
who have won many a laurel in this peace- 
ful strife. Their tiny, bird-like forms, and 
their unaffected simplicity and amiability, 
give an amusing fitness to the suggestive 
name of Pigeon. They have twice ascended 
the wonderfully pointed Matterhorn; have 
twice stood upon the hoary head of Mont 


since that time, and, as he thinks, in maguifi- 
cence. According to his judgment, the sur- 
face is now more sullied with impurities, and 
the lateral morains encroach much more on 
the clear ice of the central part; but I know 
that the eyes of youth see not as do those of 
age. The hoary head may be very wise, but 
is often lacking in efithusiasm. There can be 
no doubt, however, that the shrinkage has 
been very great, even within the memory of 
men now living. The advance, too, is con- 
tinual, that of the Mer de Glace being, ac- 
cording to Professor Forbes, 822 feet a year 
at the base of the Montanvert, the motion in 
winter being less rapid than in spring and 
summcr. The rain and snow naturally pene- 
trate the crevasses and cavities of the ice ; 
and being converted into ice, the expansion 
would inevitably tend to propel the whole 
mass forward; while the force of gravitation 
of course acts in the same direction. The 
sunbeams, the summer rains, and the soft air 


-glacier has wonderfully diminished in volume , 
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of the summer months are busily at work on 
the ice-stream, and the furious torrent comes 
rushing forth from the lower extremity, laden 
with the substance of the hills, which it is 
commissioned to deposit wisely in the low 
places of the earth. In a physical as well as 
in a spiritual sense, then, shall every valley 
a exalted and every mountain be brought 
ow. 

I wish I could give any adequate idea 
of the amphitheatre of solemn heights re- 
vealed from this point. Just opposite rises 
the lofty pinnacle of rock called the Aiguille 
du Dru, 12,515 feet high, seeming to pierce 
the very heavens; while just behind it, and 
connected with it, is the yet loftier Aiguille 
Vert, 13,473 feet. The rock promontory on 
which we stand is elevated 6,302 feet above 
the sea, so that we are just halfway to the 
sublime heights. The next point to the right 
is the imposing Aiguille de Moine, which 
rises from the junction of Taléfre and Lech- 
aud glaciers with the Mer de Glace. On this 
side the glacier, rises the Aiguille de Char- 
moz, which is peculiar from its sharply cleft 
summit, there being two needle-like points 
instead of one. The mid-day sun is flashing 
down from the blue heavens on the pure 
snow-fields which clothe this wondrous upper 
world, and the richness, variety and delicacy 
of coloring is really enchanting. 

De Saussure compares the Mer de Glace 
to ‘‘a sea which has become suddenly frozen, 
not in the moment of a tempest, but at the 
instant when the wind has calmed and the 
waves, although very high, have become 
blunted and rounded. These great waves are 
nearly parallel to the length of the glacier, 
and are intersected by transverse crevasses, 

- which appear blue on the interior, while the 
ice is white on its external surface.” But 
this description, although undoubtedly per- 
fectly correct from some other point of view, 
is not entirely applicable to the portion of 
the glacial stream lying just below us, 
which bears more resemblance to a turbulent, 
rock-vexed river, suddenly congealed, aud 
then exposed to dust, to snow, to the pollu- 
tion of travel, and to the wasting rays of the 
summer sun. Our view of the glacier from 

Montanvert extends six miles, and, if one 

feels equal to making the journey, it is usual 
to descend the moraine to the surface, with 
the help of a guide, cross the sea of ice, as- 
cend the precipitous moraine on the other 
side, to the Chapeau, which is considerably 
less elevated than Montanvert, and affords 
another interesting view of this sublime re- 
gion. ‘The brave and strong make Montan- 
vert the point of departure for the triangular 
oasis of rock which rises from the icy sea 
farther up in the deep ravine of the moun- 
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tains, on which fair Alpine flowers find a cop.) 
genial habitat. But this is far beyond ogy 
powers, involving ten hours’ hard climbing - 
and walking. 
To loiter slowly back to the vale, pausing | 
at frequent intervals to enjoy the ever-chang. | 
ing view, is enjoyment enough and exercise | 
enough for one afternoon, and the pure brag. 
ing air and inspiring scenery banish all thought 
of fatigue till we reach the unshadowed plain, 
The next day is devoted to a visit to the 
magnificent Glacier du Bossons, which reacheg 
down into the valley on the other side of Cha. 
mouni. From my window I have a perfegt 
view of this noble relic of the ancient da 
when the vales were smoothed and furrowed by 
the wondrous ice-plow. As I see it from my 
window seat, it seems to come pouring fort 


from the lofty snow-fields of Mont Blane, fill. 7 


ing a mighty ravine, and to flow steeply down 
between mountainous moraines till, midway 
of its course, it meets a great rocky ledge, 
which breaks it into tall pyramidal and prism. 
like masses, among which the sunbeams love 
to play. Then onward comes the glacier be- 


tween fir-clad slopes, till it finds an ending in — 


the smiling, fertile vale. 
the surface appears very white, the broken 
portion reflecting the intense blue of the 


heavens, and the chance clouds which trail | 
over its jagged surface are torn by the points © 


and pinnacles of ice, leaving portions of their 
fleecy substance to hide the dread abysmal 
chasms of the glacier. 

It is a leisurely two hours’ walk to the 
summit of the moraine, down which there is 
a very narrow, steep path to the ice; and 
here we do indeed see the semblance of pow- 
erful ocean waves, crysta'lized in their hour 
of might, much more impressive than in the 
Mer de Glace. The view is sublime, and the 
contrast between the refreshing coolness of 
the air from the ice-stream and the a 
heat of the barren slope of debris down whic 
we have scrambled, is very striking. A young 
man, who announces himself as the “ Gargon 
de la Grotto,” makes his appearance and of- 
fers to lead us across the glacier and through 
the ice-tunnel on the other side, but the ex- 
cursion does not look tempting, and we de- 
cline to follow the “garcon,” though steps 
have been cut in the slippery surface, and 
there seems to be no danger at this place. It 
is higher up, among the ice-pinnacles, where 
the stream has been broken by projectin 
rocks, that the formidable chasms occur, an 
to this rugged and interesting part of the 
glacier we see no pathway. 

The pretty Cascade du Dard forms a plea- 


sant resting-place on the way homeward, 


where one may sit and watch the melodious 
fury of the waters, and note the effect of the 


From this distance © 


- 
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pepe seasons ine fh oesieaieniitdieniieniliniaiies 
descending stream on the solid rock with; growth in a remarkable manner, provided 
which it comes in contact. It has smoothed | care is taken to turn over freshly-raised earth 
and polished for itself a channel of descent, | with a spade,—the nocturnal birds of prey, for 
down which it plunges with two leaps, and at| which agriculture cannot be too thankful, 
its base it has worn a fine symmetrical basin, | which are ten times better than the best cats, 
analagous to those which have been left by | for, without stealing the roast or the cheese, 
the mighty torrents of yore. they wage a bitter war against rats and mice, 
It is interesting to know that remarkable | and destroy, in the fields, great quantities of 
healing qualities are attributed to the glacial | various kinds of fieldmice and dormice, which, 
waters which the Arve gathers from the moun- | without these nocturnal hunters, would become 
tains. In their rapid flow, of five feet per| an intolerables scourge,—and lastly there are 
second, tossing over rocky river-beds, it is| the small birds, those indispensable auxilia- 
claimed that they become saturated with an | ries, which hold a first rank for the services 
air more intensely oxygenized than the at-| they render; those innocent and charming 
mosphere, and that they acquire by friction | little creatures, which are the best guardians 
an electric quality which gives them a marked | of our gardens, our orchards, and our fields, 
physical influence on the bathers who desire} by their incessant and fierce warfare with the 
to be cured of nervous debility and its kin-| innumerable legions of destructive insects, 
dred ills. We even hear of the mind being} which, for the most part, birds alone find out 
benefitted by vigorous plunges in these wide-| and destroy. 
awake waters—the low-spirited and weary-| I have long been convinced that kindness 
hearted leaving the bath with a feeling of| to animals is productive of great results, and 
comfort and lightness, full of glee and joyous, | that it is not only the most powerful cause of 
as if there were no cares and sorrows to rest | material prosperity, but also the beginning of 
like an incubus upon the souls of men. moral perfection. I therefore began my work 
The solid ingredients of the turbid stream|in 1861, and at the same time introduced 
are traces of resin from the firs, carbonates | agriculture into my school; for I saw the 
of lime and of magnesia, the muriate of lime, | close connection between the doctrine of kind- 
and the sulphates of lime and of magnesia, | ness to animals and the important science of 
with aluminium and a little silex. It is esti- | agriculture, since there can be no profitable 
mated that in times of drought four-fifths of| farming unless animals are well kept, well 
the Arve waters are the outcome of melted | fed, and well treated. And, besides, how can 
ice and snow. S.R. | children better learn the pleasures of country 
Highth month 31st, 1875. life than by understanding the importance of 
— 1 agriculture, the methods used in their own 
METHOD OF TEACHING KINDNESS TO country, and the profit which may be derived 
ANIMALS. . from intelligent farming and kind treatment. 
I have always tried in my forty-six years’| of animals? Do they not become attached 
experience as schoolmaster, to teach children} to country life? Do they not feel kindly 
habits of kindness to animals. I well know} towards all dumb creatures? Do they not 
that early impressions are never forgotten, and | receive ideas of domestic economy? Do they 
that a child who is taught humanity to ani-| not love Mother Earth, who pays us so free- 
mals will, in later years, learn to love his 2 and so generously for our work? And 
fellow-men. I have, therefore, taken pains to | does not this love tend to check the growing 
develop the affections of the children under} evil of emigration from the country to the 
my care, and to sow the fruitful seeds of kind- | city? 
ness, gentleness, and justice towards domestic} ‘ My method of teaching kindness to animals 
animals, which are, and always will be, the| has the advantage of in no way interfering 
farmer’s chief wealth, and also towards others, | with the regular routine of my school. Two 
which, although in a wild state, are no less | days in the week all our lessons are conducted 
useful in agriculture, though ignorantly| with reference to this subject. For instance, 
treated as enemies. In this last category are|in the reading class, I choose a book upon 
such as the hedgehog, the shrew-mouse, the} animals, and always find time for useful in- 
bat, the toad, the frog, and the lizard, all of| struction and good advice. My “copies” for 
them great destroyers of noxious insects,—the | writing are facts in natural history, and im- 
mole, which carries on a continual war withthe | press upon the pupils ideas of justice and 
larvee of beetles and caterpillars, and which | kindness toward useful animals. 
should be allowed to live in peace, if not in In written exercises, in spelling and com- 
the gardens, at least in the meadows, where the | position, I teach the good care which should 
light and fertilizing soil of the hillocks that} be taken of domestic animals, and the kind- 
it raises,so far from being injurious to the| ness which should be shown them. I prove 
production of grass, in reality favors its| that, by not overworking them, and by keep- 
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ing them in clean and roomy stables, feeding 
them well, and treating them kindly and 
gently, a greater profit and larger crops may 
be obtained than by abusing them. I also 
speak, in this connection, of certain small ani- 
mals which, although in a wild state, are very 
useful to farmers. 

In arithmetic, I give them examples in 
domestic and rural economy, and thus show 
the children, in exact figures, the amount 
which may be made by farming when domes- 
tic animals are kindly treated. 

Besides all this, we have a practical con- 
versation on two afternoons in the week, when 
I often explain the law against cruelty to 
animals. 

The results of my instruction have been, 
and are, exceeding satisfactory. My ideas 
have deeply impressed my pupils, and have 
exercised the best influence upon their lives 
and characters. Ever since I have introduced 
the subject into my school I have found the 
children less disorderly, but, instead, more 
gentle and affectionate toward each other. 
They feel more and more kindly toward 
animals, and have entirely given up the cruel 
practice of robbing nests and killing small 
birds. They are touched by the suffering and 
misery of animals, and the pain which they 
feel when they see them cruelly used has been 
the means of exciting other persons to pity 
and compassion. 

My lessons reach adults through the exam- 
ple and advice of the children, and also by 
the following method: My pupils have a 
book containing “Talks about Useful Ani- 
mals.” By my advice, the book is taken 
home, and is read with interest in the winter 
evenings, giving rise to the best effects. In 
my evening class I also teach adults princi- 
ples of kindness, in the same manner as in my 
day-school, and with the same success. 

I close‘this letter with the hope that prin- 
ciples of kindness and compassion to animals 
will soon be taught in every school.— Our 
Dumb Animals. . 


————_.49e—2 —__ 
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Selected. 
HEAVENLY GIFTS. 


Why are springs enthroned so high, 
Where the mountains kiss the sky ? 
’Tis that thence their streams may flow, 
Fertilizing all below. 


Why have clouds such lofty flight, 
Basking in the golden light? 

Tis to send down genial showers 
Qn this lower world of ours. 


Why does God exalt the great? 
’Tis that they may prop the state; 
So that toil its sweets may yield, 
And the,sower reap the field. 
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Riches, why doth He confer? 
That the rich may minister 
In the hour of their distress, 
To the poor and fatherless. 


Does He light a Newton’s mind? 
’Tis to shine on all mankind. 
Does he give to virtue birth? 
’Tis the salt of this poor earth. 


Reader, whosoe’er thou art, 
What thy God has given, impart. 
Hide it not within the ground, 
Send the cup of blessing round. 


Hast thou power ?—the weak defend ; 
Light ?—give light ; thy knowledge lend; 
Rich ?—remember Him who gave; 

Free ?—be brother to the slave. 


Called a blessing to inherit, 
Bless—and richer blessings merit ; 
Give—and more shall yet be given; 
Love and serve—for this is heaven. 


MONT BLANC, 


Far, far above, piercing the infinite sky, 
Mont Blanc appears—still, snowy and serene— 
Its subject mountains their unearthly forms 
Pile round it, ice and rock; broad vales between 
Of frozen floods, unfathomable depths, 
Blue as the overhanging heaven, that spread 
And wind among the accumulated steeps; 
A desert peopled by the storms alone, 
Save when the eagle brings some hunter’s bone 
And the wolf tracks her there. How hideously 
Its shapes are heaped around! rude, bare and high, 
Ghastly, and scarred, and riven. Is this the scene 
Where the old earthquake-demon taught her young 
Ruin? Were these their toys, or did a sea 
Of fire envelop once this silent snow? 
None can reply ; all seems eternal now. 
The wilderness has a mysterious torigue, 
Which teaches awful doubt, or faith so mild, 
So solemn, so serene, that man may be 
But by such faith with Nature reconciled: 
Thou hast a voice, great mountain, to repeal 
Large codes of woe and fraud; not understood 
By all, but which the wise, and great, and good 
Interpret, or make felt, or deeply felt. 

SHELLEY. 





Hortrut Reapine.—A bad book, maga- 


zine, Or newspaper, is as dangerous to your 
child as a vicious companion, and will as 
surely corrupt his morals and lead him away 
from the paths of safety. Every parent should 
set this thought clearly before his mind, and 
ponder it well. Look to what your children 
read, and especially to the kind of papers that 
get into their hands—for there are now pub- 
lished scores of weekly papers, with attractive 
and sensuous illustrations, that are as hurtful 
to young and innocent souls as poison toa 
healthful body. Many of these papers have 
attained large circulation, and are sowing 
broadcast the seeds of vice and crime. Trench- 
ing on the very borders of indecency, they cor- 
rupt the morals, taint the imagination, and 
allure the weak and unguarded from the paths 
of innocence. The danger to young persons 
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from this cause was never so great as at this 
time, and every father and mother should be 
on guard against an enemy that is sure to 
meet their child. Look to it, then that your 
children are kept free as possible from this 
taint. Never bring into your house a paper 
or a periodical that is not strictly pure, and 
watch carefully lest any such get into the 
hands of your growing-up boys. 





































A TRAINING-SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


A training-school for girls has been opened 
on East Tenth street, New York, near Mr. 
Stewart’s great up-town store, which is well 
worth telliag the world about, since it prom- 
ises to solve one of our most serious domestic 
problems. The object of the school is to teach 
girls how to do housework, and any respect- 
able girl, of any nationality or religion, can 
go to the school free of expense. Indeed, the 
arrangements are such that most of the girls 
can support themselves while they are being 
educated, since they are enabled to earn con- 
siderable money in the school. The idea of 
originating this school started with a wealthy 
and benevolent lady, Mrs. Hodges, who has 
a large house on Fifth aveuue, in the same 
block with Rutger’s College. At first she 
only thought to teach girls how to work on 
the sewing machine, and for this purpose took 
them into her own house, where she had sev- 
eral large and unused rooms. Some of her 
friends told her the experiment was a danger- 
ous one, that the girls would prove dishonest, 
ungrateful, etc. A trial showed that these 
fears were groundless. The girls were only 
too glad of an opportunity to learn, and were 
as kind, grateful and polite’ as women in any 
class of society. The same warm heart and 
tender impulses were found beneath the dress 
of calico as the robes of purple and fine linen. 

Coming in contact with the girls, and hav- 
ing them talk over their troubles, Mrs. Hod- 
ges came to know the wants of her sex better 
than she otherwise would have done. Her 
school for sewing rapidly increased, and in a 
short time she felt obliged to rent a large room 
on Broadway, wherejshe soon had sixty sewing 
machines running. Then it was that the discov- 
ery was made that a girl cannot earn enough 
money on a sewing machine, in New York 
city, to give her a comfortable and honorable 
support. After a hard weeks’ work had been 
done, and the wages divided among the girls, 
each received about $3.25. Mrs. Hodges was 
surprised at this result, and made inquiries of 
the manufacturers, to learn if they paid her 
their usual prices. Learning that they did, 
that the sewing market is glutted, and the 
needle is no longer woman’s best weapon, she 
determined to seek other fields of labor for 


the girls. 
large number of Germans, Hebrews, Bohemi- 
ans, and Irish, work on the sewing machine, 
both men and women, and they keep these 
instruments in constant motion, day and night, 
Sunday and all. 
and a visitor to a large tenement house in 
New York will find it buzzing iike a bee-hive, 
from cellar to rvof, with the whirl of sewing 
machines, driven by stoct men and boys. 
How can a poor girl hope to compete with 
such a tide of opposition? 
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The truth is, that in New York a 


The whole family is busy, 


Knowing the difficulty which exists among 


housekeepers in obtaining good servants, Mrs. 
Hodges finally resolved to teach such girls as 
came to her, how to cook, to wash, iron and 
do dining-room work. To this list of practi- 
cal accomplishments, she added penmanship, 
bookkeeping enough to enable girls to become 
clerks in stores, and phonography. To this 
end, the whole of a large house on East Tenth 
street was rented, and fitted into a training- 
school for girls. 
kitchen, large enough for a family of two 
hundred, and a French gentleman was em- 
ployed to instruct the girls. 
large experience as head cook at one of the 
most aristocratic hotels in New York. The 
education of the girls in cookery is not con- 
fined to fancy French dishes, but rather to 
those plain, wholesome and palatable dishes 
common upon the tables of most well-to-do 
Americans. 
the presence of the girls, and frequent lec- 
tures are given on the nature of foods and 
the best methods of compounding and work- 


A range was put into the 


He has had a 


All the dishes are prepared in 


ing them. The girls work in the kitchen, as 
well as in the tea-room, or restaurant, which 
is connected with the school. No special 
time is required beforega girl can graduate, 
each learning according to her capability. 
Asa rule, from three weeks to a month is 
spent in the kitchen. And as fast as the girls 
are educated, places can be found for them. 
The country sends to New York for domestic 
servants;but, as a rule, girls decline to live in 
the country, preferring New York with all of 
its attractions and disadvantages. 

In the laundry department of the traiving- 
school a week or ten days suffices to teach 
those willing to learn the mysteries of wash- 
ing and ironing. Good laundresses are in 
constant demand in New York, at wages as 
high as $1.25 a day. Frequently an order is 
sent to the school for a dozen girls capable of 
washing and ironing. We have inspected the 
work done by these girls, and know it to be 
of a quality to gladden the eyes of all neat 
housekeepers who love to see spotless Jinen. 
Already this school has enabled from four to 
five thousand girls to earn a livelihood, thus 
removing them from the temptations which 
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beset the poor and friendless. The best thing 
a girl can have in New York is a comfortable 
home, with plenty of work and good wages. 

Girls of all nationalities and religions, so 
they are respectable, are admitted to the 
school. Wesaw Americans, English, Swedes, 
Germans, Bohemians and Irish working side 
by side. The friends of many German and 
other foreign girls arriving in America fre- 
quently take them directly from Castle Gar- 
den to the school, that they may learn at once 
the American method of keeping house. But 
for this opportunity they might seek in vain 
for the instruction needed, being compelled 
to occupy inferior and poor paying posi- 
tions for years, because ignorant of American 
cookery. Thus it will be seen that this 
school is a blessing in more ways than one. 
It is doing a great missionary work in saving 
girls. All the influences and surroundings 
of the school are refined and gentle. The 
parlors are neatly fitted up, and in the libra- 
ry there is a good collection of books, with 
most of the magazines and religious papers 
on file. Many ladies of high position in New 
York are taking a personal interest in this 
school, while ladies in Philadelphia, Savan- 
nah and other cities propose to inaugurate 
similar institutions. All the cities in the 
country need schools which shall accomplish 
the same ends, where both housekeepers and 
servants can be properly educated. With an 
improvement in American cooking and house- 
keeping, we expect to see an increase of 
health and happiness in all circles.—F’. Wal- 
ker, M. D., in the Christian Union 


NOTICES. 


The next Third-day Evening Meeting will be held 
at Spruce street, on the 25th inst., at 74 o’clock. 








The Western First-day School Union will meet 
at Friends’ Meeting-House, Kennett Square, on Sev- 
enth day, the 29th inst., at 10 o’clock A. M. All 
the First-day schools within our limits, or any out- 
side, are invited to send reports. The number of 
pupils, the average attendance, the number of books 
in the library, and the number read are important 
items in all reports. With such statistics, any inci- 
dental remarks add greatly to the interest of the 
meeting. Exercises by the pupils, whether old or 
young, are expected. Essays of a practical charac- 
ter are also desired, while declamations or any ex- 
ercise offered merely to fill up, or anything that 
cannot be distinctly heard over the house, it is 
hoped will not be offered. 

Tuomas F. Sat, Secretary. 





ITEMS. 
Tue Empress of Japan has decided on the erection 
of a college for young girls who wish to devote 
themselves to teaching. 


In the Milan cemetery a pavilion has been put 
up for the cremation of bodies, which, being placed 
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on an altar, are subjected to the action of two hun. 
dred gas burners giving a heat of 1,000 degrees, 
Thus a body is consumed to ashes in one hour. Qy 
January 15, Chevalier Albert Keller is to be burng 
the preparations having been made by direction of 
his will. 


Tue school board for London bas arranged that 
300 selected girls shall be taught cookery by the 
teachers of the National Training School for Cook. 
ery at two centres—-one in Marylebone and the other 
at Greenwich. The Society of Arts offers five free 
teacherships of cookery to be competed for, and 
the education department gives an annual grant to 
schools on behalf of each girl taught cookery accor. 
ding to the code. 


lr is well known that since the exhaustion ofthe 
stock of plumbago in the celebrated Borrowdale 
mines in Cumberland, England, lead-pencils have 
not been as good as formerly, the substitutes being 
deficient in many of the qualities of the English 
material. It is stated that recent examinations of 
an extensive character have brought to light the 
existence of new seams in the old mine, and that a 
company has been formed to work them. It is 
confidently believed that before long this mine will 
become as celebrated as ever. , 


In a memoir by Ludicke, he shows that the at. 
mospheric pressure diminishes with the waxing and 
increases with the waning moon. The pressure is 
less at the perigee than at the apogee, and in gep- 
eral the effect of the moon upon the atmosphere is 
the inverse of that which it produces upon the 
ocean. The observations on which his results are 
based extend over eight years; but the actual effect 
of the moon upon the barometric pressure, although 
decided, is yet exceedingly small. 


Dr. Samurt G. Howe died at his home in South 
Boston, on the 9th inst., at the age of seventy-four 
years. He was born in Boston in 1801. In the 
year 1821 he graduated at Brown University, and 
at once qualified himself for the medical profession. 

During the famine which visited Greece, at the close 
of its struggle for independence, Dr. Howe procured 
large supplies from the charitable in this country, 
the distribution of which he superintended in per- 
son. Returning to the United States, in the 
autumn of 1831, he accepted the charge of the new 
Institution for the Blind, which has since acquired 
a European reputation. He went to Europe to ac- 
quire, in the schools of England and France, the 
necessary information for the post. In 1832 he 
opened in Boston the Perkins Institution for the 
Blind, invented an alphabet of raised letters for 
them, and educated Laura Bridgman, the deaf and 
dumb and blind mute, whose history is known all 
over the world. His reports and papers on the 
education of the blind have given him great 
celebrity. In 1848 he took an active part in found- 
ing an experimental school for the training of 
idiots, which resulted in the organization, in 185). 
of the Massachusetts School for Idiotic and Feeble- 
Minded Youth, of which he has been ever since nom- 
inal principal. Jn 1871 he was one of the members 
of the commission appointed by President Grant to 
explore San Domingo, and report on the question 
of its annexation. Dr. Howe has published numer- 
ous pamphlets, addresses and appeals, a historical 
sketch of the Greek revolution, and other works. 

Hig life was one of great usefulness and devotion to 

the principle of benevolence in its most practical 
forms, and its sudden termination will be felt and 
regretted in a wide circle of associates in his pub- 
lic life and intimate personal friends.—/z. paper. 
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FRIENDS’ INT 


PHILADELPHIA, , FIRST MONTH MONTH. 22, 1876. 





FRIE! 
JUST RECEIVED 


34 inch Hemmed White Barcelona Shawls, $2.50. 
36 inch Hemmed White Barcelona Shawls. $3.00. | 
7-8 Book Mus!in Hdkfs, froz 31 to 75 Cents. 
4.4 Book Muslin Hdkfs. from 44 cents to $1.00. | 
One Piece Dark Brown Siik. $1,623 Cheap. 
One lot of Fine Brown Waterproofs. $1.37 
S lk Hdkfs 873 cents, $1.00, $1.12 and $i, 25. | 


We have a very desirable assortment of Plain 


Goods. 
JOHN H. STOKES, 
S. W. cor. 7th and Arch sts., Philada. 


BRCILDOUN SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


This Institution, three miles South of Coatesville, 
on Pennsylvania Central, 
Reading Railroads, will commence its Spring and 
Summer tern on the 14th of Second month next. 
All the branches of a liberal education are thorougu- 
ly and carefully taught. Terms, $85 per session of 
Twenty weeks. 

For circulars, address the Principal, 

RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr 














2m. Ercildoun Seminary, Chester,  Co., Pa, 
HOUSE (LEANING TIME IS COMING, 


DO YOU want to save time, temper, and backaches? 
The EXCELSIOR CARPE!’ SFRETCHER | 
and Tack Hammer c ombined will lay your C “ee with EasE, | 


Every one says, “Is just the thing we want.” You will be 


Sent post-paid on receipt $12. AGENTS WANTED, 


Address Excelsior M’ fg Co., 151 Michigan Av., Chicago, Ill 


NEW BOOK FOR 1 THE HOLIDAYS. 


DIARY AND ) LETTERS OF 
PHEBE M. IRISH. 
Toned paper, fine cloth, bevelled boards, red 





Price, $1.50. 
edge edition. 


FOUr COples...ccccoscccccccccccccees svccesecccecece socees secsesees $5.00 
THOMAS W. STUCKEY, Publisher, 


BOOK, CARD AND JOB PRINTER, 
57 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 


KAUB, FRYMIER 
& EDWARDS, 


Successors to 
B. DORSEY & SONS, 
China, Glass, and 
Queensware. 


Have just received an extensive 
and varied assortment of Fancy Goods, suitable for HOLI- 
DAY PRESENTS, consisting of Tea and Dinner Sets, 
Chamber Sets, Toilet Sets, Cologne Sets, Smoker Sets, 
Bud and Flower Vases, Motto Cups and Saucera,—also an 
extensive assoriment of Chinese and Japanese Wares, to- 

ether with a full line of the latest = «s of Silver-Plated 
Ware of superior makes. C —- for cash 

Particular attention given to the decoration of China and 
glass to order, either in full sets or to match broken sets. 


923 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
{7 Opposite the New Post Office. £]} 





and Wilmington and | 
| 


'TELLIGENCER. 


ee 


No. 48 











7 ANTED.—- —-IN CONSEQUENCE OF SICKNESS 
in my own and my sisters families, I want 
o buy some country made currant and blackberry 

| wines and some spiced blackberry wine. I also 

want a copy of Margaret Fox’s Journal (widow of 
| George Fox), London edition, 1710, and a book of 

} sermons preached by Friends, printed in London, 

|No. 2 George Yard, Lombard street, and other 

| books or pamphlets of Friends’ sermons. Address 
JONATHAN DENNIS Jr. 
Solicitor of Patents, Washington, D. C. 


-. RENT, IN BRISTOL, PA., A COMFORT- 
able bouse, eleven rooms, ceiled attics, hall, 
open-stairs, summer kitchen, range, hydrant, side 
entrance, garden. Pleasantly situated on Radcliffe 
street, fronting the river, and opposite the grounds 
of the ‘‘ National Bank of Bucks County.” Four 
minutes walk to cars or boats. Apply to 
EMMOR COMLY. 


First month 11th 1876. [next door. ] 





HOLIDAY PRESENTS.—Headquar- 
ters for Novelties, Fans, Combs, Fancy Jewelry, 
Leather, Toilet, Useful and Ornamental Goods 
and manufacturer of Umbrellas. 
H. DIXON, 21 South — Street, Philadelphia. 


J. LUNDY BROTHERTON, 
[REAL ESTATE BROKER, 


Formerly with Wm. M. Levick, dec’d, 
No. 701 ARCH STREET, 
Room No. 2, First Floor, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


it?” Real Estate Sold or Begone. Loans and Mortga- 
ges negociated, Rentals effected and collected, Fire Insur- 
ance solic sited, and General C Genera! Collecting promptly attended to. 


CARPETINGS. 
| ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades, Oil Cloths, Mats, etc. 


| BENJAMIN CREEN, 
lop 923 33 North Second St Phileda 


FURNITURE. 


| ESTABLISHED 1847. 
Ss. B. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 

and Cottage Furniture, the Wovén Wire Spring, 

| Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair- 

ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended 

to. Furniturecarefully packed, removed and stored. 
No. 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILAD’ 4, 








7 E are selling the best fresh new crop imported 
\ Teas of all kinds and grades of either Green, 
Black or Japan at 40 c., 50 c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., 
$1.00 per pound, and can send one pound by mail 
by adding 18c. per lb. for postage to any part of the 
country. Friends from a distance can rely on get- 
ting good teas for the money. Direet te WILLIAM 
INGRAM & SON, Tea Dealers, 31 North Second 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 







































its surplus premiums are returned to the members 


FRIENDS’ INT 


THE PENN MUTUAL | 


LIFE INSURANCE COMP’Y 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Assets Accumulated, - $4,874,563,34. 
The Penn is a purely Mutual Company. All of 





every year, thus furnishing insurance at the lowest 
possible rates. All polices non-forfeitable for their 
value. Endowment policies issued at life rates. 
Agents Wanted. Apply to 


H. STEPHENS, Vice-Pres., 
921 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Penna 


TAILORING. 


GUSTAVUS GCoiri.sZke, 
(Successor to CHAS. C. JACKSON, at the Old Stand,) 
531 ARCH 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 

A Fall assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vest- 
ings constantly on hand. Satisfactory Fit. Terms 
reasonable. 

4a> PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. “@e 


CRITTENDEN'S 





1324 Ee ge STREET. PHILADELPHIA. 
SAMUEL W. CRITTENDEN, Principal. 
Author of a Orittenden’s Treatise on Book-keeping.” 
NO CLASSES. SEPARATE ROOMS FOR LADIES. 
Evening Sessions after September 15th. 

Send fo for Circular giving particulars. 


| 

NEW BUSINESS COLLEGE, | ee 
| 
a 


ELIZABETH WORTHINGTON, 
FRIENDS BONNET MAKER 


Has Removed from 420 NOBLE ST. to 


449 NORTH FIFTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


CG. W. SLAGLE & CoO., 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 


Commission Merchants, 
118 & 133 North St., Baltimore Md., 


Soxrcir consignments of Flour, Grain, Seeds and all 
kinds of Country produce. Liberal cash advances 
made on shipments. 


Frruiture Warerooms, 227 N. 10th Street. 
I. F. HOPKINS, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Fine Cabinet Ware, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, 


HAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAND, 


iL?” Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering neatly done 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
Carpenters and Builders, 


No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 
(First Street above Race Street,) 





PHILADELPHIA. 
gy G ATTENDED TO. 
SAML, BR, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 256 . N. N. ‘Twentieth 8t. No. 1115 Citron St 


ly 


| IAMOND Jewelry, Diamonds reset to order, 18- 
karat Gold Engagement and Wedding Rings. 


me 









ELLIGENCER. 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 
ISAAC H. MACDONALD, 
(Late Cutter and Foreman for Cuas. C, Jackson, deceased,) 
Has removed to No. 104 N. SIXTH ST. above Arch. 
Having had twenty-five years’ experience in getting 
up FRIENDS’ CLOTHING, he solicits a share of 
their patronage. 


ESTABLISHED 1853. 


Se MAUR 


Of the latest and most beautiful Designs, and all other Slate Work on hand 
or made to order. 
FACTORY AND SALESROOMS No. 1210 RIDGE AVENUE 


WILSON & MILLE 
PHILADELPHIA, "PeNNA, 


PRINTING. 


EAST BALTIMORE PRINTING ROOMS 


Book and all kinds of Job Printing and Binding. 
Cards, Billheads, Ret Envelopes, etc. Orders filled 








| promptly, neatly and at reasonable rates. 


A. P. MORRIS & CO 
Broadway and Lombard Sts., Baltimore. 


DOMESTIC 


SEWING 
8) MACHINES. 


Liberal Terms of Ex- 
changefor Second-hand 
a of every des- 
cri 


“DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. 


The Best Patterns made. Send 5cts. for Cataloguc. 


Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO. 
Acents WanTeD. “C4 NEW Yous. 











EGYPTIAN ROOFING. 








| MORE DURABLE THAN TIN, LESS THAN ONE 
HALF THE COST. 


_ For steep or flat roofs. Can be applied by inex- 
perienced persons. Turned out by machinery. A 
finished roofing ready to lay on the building, war- 
ranted ten years. Send for circular and sample 
Agents wanted. MORSE & MINER, Manufacturers, 


105 N. Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 


Roofing shipped to any part of the country, also 
dealers in One Ply, and Triple Thick Tarred Roof- 
ing Felt, 3 cents per pound. Oxide Roofing Paint 
for Felt, Tin, and Shingled Roofs, 40 cents per gal- 
lon. Price $3 per barrel. 

PHILADELPHIA, June 7, 1875. 


Messrs. Morse & Miner: 

Gents:—The roofs of the three houses, Nos, 135, 
137 and 139 Noble Street, which was covered with 
your Egyptian Roofing, three years ago, are in per- 
fect condition now. Have required nothing done 
to them, and are perfectly satisfactory. 


L. C. CLEEMAN, Attorney-at-Law, 
No. 16 South Third Street. 





